THE MARTYRED PRINCESS. 
FROM the GERMAN. 


The Princess Josephine was the beauty of her father’s court, rivalling 
even the matured splendor of her mother, the majestic Maria Theresa. 
When her sister, the Archduchess Caroline, who had been betrothed 
to the Duke of Parma, fell a victim to that then scourge of mankind, 
the small pox, Josephine was selected to fill her place, as much on 
account of her loveliness, as because her mother deemed that her 
soft and pliant disposition would render a fitting tool in her hand, to 
watch the intentions of the Court at Parma, and report them to the 
Queen of Hungary. 


Of all this, however, Josephine was ignorant. She had heard much of 
the beauty and manly courage of her betrothed lover, and it was with 
a happy smile, therefore, that she stood before the altar and gave her 
hand to his ambassador. Never had she looked lovelier than on this 
occasion. Her clear and lofty brow; her deep soft blue eyes; the quiet 
and soul-lit expression of her face, seemed now to be even more 
beautiful than they were wont to be; while the delicate blush suffusing 
her fine countenance threw a charm around her indescribable. And 
when her father pressed her to his bosom, and blessed her, and the 
tears gushed into her melting azure eyes, the audience, who 
witnessed the ceremony, thought they had never seen one half so 
lovely. 


That evening the Princess sat alone, for the last time, in her favorite 
boudoir. She held in her hand a miniature of her husband, and she 
blushed as she looked on the manly beauty of his face. 


Suddenly fine music was heard; they were playing an Italian air, slow 
and melancholy in its expression. Josephine knew the words of this 
music; it painted tender and passionate love. She blushed as she 
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looked at the portrait, which she held in her hand; she looked forth, 
until the view was lost in the distance, perhaps to think over the future, 
dreaming as youth loves to do, when imagination lends its brilliant 
illusions to reality. These images of happiness enchanted her heart, 
when the door of the apartment opened. It was the Empress. 


Josephine arose, strongly moved at the sight of her mother. Maria 
Theresa was cold and proud in her demeanor, she suffered no 
opposition to her will; it was not to be wondered at, that the 
countenance of the Princess should express embarrassment and 
reverence, rather than childlike affection at the sight of her mother. 
The Empress seemed at present, however inclined to tenderness. 
When her daughter offered her a seat, she advanced, took the hand 
of the Princess kindly within her own, drew her towards her, and then 
seated herself with her in the recess of a window. She then 
immediately opened the conversation. 


“These are Italian books,” she said, “and the music | heard is also 
Italian. Ah, dear child, do you already seek to forget us! Alas, these 
bonds which are so strong amongst ordinary people, with us are 
weak, if not wholly broken. How often, dear daughter of my heart, 
must | have appeared cold and stern to you! But the cares of the 
throne as seldom allow to me a cheerful biow, as an outpouring of the 
heart. Dear child, when far away thou thinkest of thy mother, 
remember the cares with which she is overwhelmed.” 


Josephine was deeply moved. She seized the hand of the Empress 
and bathed it in tears. Her mother now ventured to hint to her 
daughter her wishes. She kissed that soft, confiding face, and said, 


“| Know you love me, Josephine, and will do my will —hear me now!” 
and she proceeded to reveal to her daughter her wish that she—a 
Princess, and a wife!— should become a spy in her husband’s 
cabinet. 


At first Josephine listened in doubt, but as the truth broke upon her, 
she turned suddenly from her mother. At length she found words. 


“No, no,” she cried, while she sank at the feet of the Empress, “to 
observe his actions! to penetrate his most secret thoughts that | may 
lay the information before the Austrian Court! to excite his confidence 
in order to betray it! No, no, this cannot be my duty. My love would 
then be nothing but-” 


“Softly, softly, Princess,” interrupted Maria Theresa, while she 
repressed with difficulty the anger that sparkled in her eyes, “I was not 
prepared for such a burst of romantic love.” 


“The character of a spy,” said the Duchess, as she raised herself with 
dignity, “does not suit a daughter of Maria Theresa.” 


At this moment, the expression of her face, assumed a character of 
grandeur and pride, such as had never before been visible in it. Her 
brow hitherto always serene, became furrowed. One might have 
mistaken the Princess Josephine for the Empress. She, when she 
perceived her daughter look so much like herself, lost all hope of 
making her the docile instrument of her will. 


“| believe indeed,” she said with derisive laugh, “that the little Colonel 
has turned your head. But we have not yet learned to tolerate self-will 
and disobedience. Leave it to me to settle this business.” 


“Dear mother,” cried Josephine, endeavoring to retain her, “for God’s 
sake, do not leave me with such coldness.” 


The Empress withdrew her hand—their eyes met. As the Princess 
caught a glance of the pale face of her mother, in which was painted 
an expression of concentrated bitterness, she fell back fainting on her 
seat. 


When she recovered her senses, she exclaimed sorrowfully, “it is 
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broken!” as she looked at the fragments of the broken chain, to which 
the picture of the Duke of Parma, had been attached. The Empress, 
when she broke from her daughter with so much indignation, had 
entangled herself in the chain and broken it. The Duchess leaned 
against the balcony, dissolved in tears. 


It is a crushing pain to the souls of the young, when they discover that 
their deepest fedings have been awakened, only to plunge them into 
misery. But sorrow and amazement now vanished from the strong, 
presentiment of a near, threatening, and terrible peril, which 
overpowered all other emotions. The shadows of night began to 
extend themselves. Josephine had looked on the pale and angry 
countenance of the Empress by the doubtful twilight; the power of her 
imagination still presented to her its threatening aspect. The 
loneliness around her became insupportable. She called her ladies 
around her. Yet, neither their laughing faces, the sound of their 
voices, the brightness of the lights, nor the songs of her beloved sister 
Pauline, had power to cheer the soul of the Princess. She walked up 
and down the apartment with unsteady step, when a knock was heard 
at the door, and she was awakened from her reverie by terror. 


It was Martini, the confessor of the Empress. The features of this 
priest were modelled like those of an ancient statue. His lofty brow 
gave his face at once a stem and penetrating expression. His 
demeanor was humble and benevolent, his voice slow and gentle; yet 
it was impossible to avoid a sensation of fear at his presence. No one 
ever looked on that cold, unpitying eye, without saying to himself— 
“This is a man who delights in human misery.” 


He approached the Duchess, looked at her dress, for in changing her 
robe after the ceremony, she had put on black, her usual color, and 
said, “Il see with pleasure, my daughter, that you did not await my 
coming to prepare for fulfilling the duties of tonight.” 


“What do you mean?” asked the Princess. “I consulted nothing but my 
own convenience in changing my dress.” 
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“| believed it to be done from humility. Thy wedding clothes and 
worldly decoration, would be unsuitable accompaniments for prayers 
in the presence of the dead.” 


“| beseech you, explain yourself,” cried Josephine, trembling in every 
limb. 


“Your Imperial Highness very well knows, that it is your turn, to watch 
and pray tonight at the grave of the Archduchess.” 


Josephine fell with her forehead against the wall. Pauline interposed 
with these words: 


“The Empress will never permit it. Every one knows, that the 
Archduchess died with the small pox, on which account no one has 
since entered the chapel.” 


“On the contrary, her Imperial Majesty expressly demands, that this 
pious duty shall by no means be neglected. She herself sent me 
hither, to lead the Duchess of Parma immediately to the coffin of her 
sister.” 


“Appeal to the Emperor,” whispered Pauline; “but what can be 
expected from his will? No—there is no hope there. But throw yourself 
at the feet of your mother, | conjure you.” 


“| have just now seen her,” answered the Duchess, with an expression 
of the deepest distress. Pauline hid her face with both hands. 


“| wait,” said the priest, “the pleasure of your Imperial Highness, to 
follow me to the chapel.” 


Josephine rose to obey. 


“| will accompany you,” said Pauline, “something might happen to you 
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in the night—” 


“Your Imperial Highness must watch alone,” answered the confessor 
decidedly. “Besides, such is the custom.” 


Martini was still soeaking, when a child rushed into the apartment of 
the Archduchess, and hastened up to embrace her. 


“Dear sister, thou wilt leave us perhaps for ever. You must give me 
twice as many kisses as you usually do.” 


“Good Maria, thou hast no sorrows; thou wilt sleep quietly tonight” 


“Thou wilt perhaps not sleep so quietly, but wilt be happy. Tomorrow, 
and | shall never see thee again.” 


“Tomorrow, O God!—’ At these words a torrent of tears rolled down 
the cheeks of the Archduchess. 


“What is the matter with you?” asked the child. “Why dost thou weep? 
They told me that thou wast going to reign.” 


“Good child, may Heaven spare thee such nuptials.” 
The little girl mingled her tears with those of her sister. 


The Duchess repaired to the vault. Her ladies followed her to the door. 
When it was opened, they perceived that its damp darkness, was 
changed into a faint twilight by the light of a single taper. Josephine 
turned around, pressed the weeping Pauline in her arms, and entered 
the chapel. Her ladies saw her kneeling at the foot of the altar, when 
the door was slowly closed and locked. 


Pauline was obliged to wait until the sitting of the Council Chamber 
had ended, to inform the Emperor that his favorite daughter was 
passing the night in an offensive vault, by the corpse of a sister, who 
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had died with an infectious disease. More than half of the night was 
already gone— 


The Emperor hastened himself to the chapel. He found the 
Archduchess, just in the very spot in which they had left her kneeling 
before the altar, and her head bowed as if in prayer; her body seemed 
shrunk, and her arms rested on the marble slab. Her father spoke to 
her. No answer. He raised her——She was dead! 
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